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Editorial Comments 





A Spurious Bill 


HATEVER the final outcome of the debate 

on the civil rights bill in the Senate, it is 
aiready clear that the result cannot be a sig- 
nificant victory for the extension of civil liber- 
ties. There has been too much pussy-footing 
on the part of the Administration supporters of 
the bill and much shrewd manoeuvering on the 
part of its Southern opponents. One of the 
crucial provisions of the original bill, Part 3, 
has been rendered ineffective through amend- 
ment. Part 3 would have enabled the Federal 
Government to seek injunctions to prevent vi- 
olations of civil rights in the South, interpreting 
civil rights to be those affirmed by the Four- 
tenth Amendment. The Supreme Court de- 
cision against segregation in the schools would 
fall naturally within the scope of such a mea- 
sure. The success of the Southern politicians in 
stymying Part 3 deprives the bill of much of 
its vital significance. The current problem in 
the South is segregation; a civil rights bill which 
ignores the question and tries to skirt every 
sensitive area is a travesty of the original intent. 
President Eisenhower’s vacillations in regard to 
Part 3 have not helped matters. 


Part 4, which is specifically limited to Federal 
protection of Negro voting rights and no other 
civil rights is. also under Southern attack. This 
time the Southern die-hards pose as champions 
of civil liberty and demand the right to trial 
by jury for officials guilty of contempt of court 
under Part 4. This is an obvious diversion whose 
purpose is to prevent the conviction of any 
oficial cited for contempt: it is extremely un- 
likely that any Southern jury will bring in a 
verdict for the plaintiff in such cases. 


THE HEARTENING VERDICT in Knoxville, Ten- 

nessee, cannot be viewed as typical. We have 
no wish to depreciate the historic importance of 
the conviction of the segregationist agitators 
by an all-white Southern jury. The ten men 
and two women who judged the case before 
them with courage and integrity wrote a new 
chapter in the record of the South. Neverthe- 
€ss we cannot close our eyes to special aspects 
of the case. The Knoxville jury was unique in 
several respects. In the first place we must not 
minimize the irritant effect of the presence of 
Northern segregationist-agitator Kasper among 


the defendants. Kasper’s past has served to 
discredit him with most “respectable” Southern 
segregationists confining his appeal strictly to 
the lunatic fringe and the professional hate- 
peddlers. Secondly, and more important, one 
must bear in mind the character of the jury 
which was drawn from an area of fourteen 
counties of which only two have a Negro pop- 
ulation of more than five per cent. In other 
words most of the jurors were free of the 
Southern terror of being swamped by Negro 
numbers. Politically, too, the area is atypical. 
It has been described as an “enclave of Federal 
sympathies” and a “Republican Old Guard cit- 
adel” in the Democratic South. On the face of 
it, jurors chosen from this region cannot be 
considered representative of the “Solid South,” 
nor can their action give substantial hope that 
they are setting a precedent which will be short- 
ly followed. 


ONSEQUENTLY, if a trial-by-jury amendment 
is added to Part 4, very little of substance 
in the original measure will have been salvaged. 
Some supporters of the civil rights bill are pre- 
pared to compromise on the theory that any 
bill is better than none. This seems to be a 
dubious proposition. There is danger that the 
bill will be so watered down that nothing essen- 
tial will remain. To pass an ineffectual measure 
may be worse than to pass none at all. The 
adoption of a so-called civil rights bill which 
guards no rights may be a nominal victory for 
the Administration; it will be a substantial vic- 
tory for Southern reactionaries who will bask 
in the aura of conciliation without having sur- 
rendered an inch. But such a bill will neither 
help nor deceive the Negro. The battle for civil 
rights will still have to be fought. 
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Israel: Utopians at Bay 


by Horace 


UCH, THEN, is the common ground of the 
generations of men called Jews. Whatever 
part of the world they live or die in, however 
diverse their looks, their speech, their ways and 
works, they are made one by the belief, passed 
from father to son, that Palestine and no other 
land is the land of Israel, that to live elsewhere 
is to live in exile and dispersion, that their destiny 
is to regather and return. Of such as reject this 
credo for themselves, all but a very few ac- 
knowledge its rightness nevertheless, and bring 
aid and comfort to the strivings toward reunion 
and return. The first part of the Israeli Declara- 
tion of Independence projects no arbitrary hy- 
pothesis; it signalizes at least one singularity of 
the Jewish psyche as Jewish; together with its 
perennial cultivation and renewal by means of 
the Bible, if not also of the rites and rotes per- 
vading the orthodox daily life. 


The second part of the Declaration is an avow- 
al of policy. It implies certain Biblical attitudes 
and once explicitly refers to them. It postulates 
a distinction between persons called Jews and 
persons called by other names. Jews are not only 
to be permitted but encouraged and helped to 
immigrate to Israel unconditionally. Others are, 
by implication, subject to at least the checks 
and controls common in free societies. But all 
who dwell in Israel, “without distinction of re- 
ligion, race or sex” are to share equally in all the 
benefits created by developing the country and 
maintained through its political and social struc- 
ture. Freedom of religion, conscience, education 
and culture is guaranteed. The State’s total eco- 
nomy, all that makes up its life, is to be “‘based 
on the principles of liberty, justice and peace as 
conceived by the Prophets of Israel” and “the 
principles of the United Nations Charter.” Pur- 
suant to these conceptions and principles, the 
Declaration extends the “hand of peace and 
neighborliness” to the governments and peoples 
of the entire Middle East. It invites their co- 
operation “for the common good of all” and 
“the progress of the Middle East as a whole.” 
Finally, it calls upon Jews everywhere to join 
Medinat Israel “in the great struggle for the ful- 





This is the last of three articles by the distinguished 
philosopher, Horace M. Kallen. The other articles in the 
series appeared in the June and July issues of the Jewish 
Frontier. 


M. Kallen 


fillment of the dream of generations for the re. 
demption of Israel.” 

This part diverges from the first in that jt 
signalizes a record only to set forth an intention, 
The intention raises questions — questions con- 
cerning the operative configuration of such pur- 
poses as guaranteeing equal liberty for every: 
body, fulfilling a dream of redemption, and pur- 
suing regional “progress” and “common good” 
with neighbors whose notions of such values are 
quite incommensurable: questions as to what 
prophetic precepts of “liberty, justice and peace” 
amount to in this context, and what they can 
in effect signify for all the inhabitants of the 
Palestine of 1956 and after: questions of how 
these precepts mesh with the urging by Jews of 
their peculiar “right to a life of dignity, free- 
dom and honest toil in their ancestral land.” 
The expression “right to honest toil” as used in 
this connection gives one pause, and one wonders 
why the programmatic second part of the Dec- 
laration only implies it, whereas the definitional 
first part explicitly affirms it. 

On the other hand this part continues using 
the past to account for a present urgency and 
to vindicate its satisfaction. This part likewise 
postulates an ongoing specific history not easily 
transposable into the universal terms of the 
American Declaration even though it is impli- 
cated in those as the first part is not. That “‘hon- 
est toil” is a right, that people who are different 
from each other — whether among Jews or the 
strangers in their midst — are equally entitled 
to live and to grow according to their kinds in 
peace and in freedom, and by being good neigh- 
bors to sustain and perfect their diversities — 
these are obviously articles of faith. They can 
be assigned to the Hebrew prophets only selec- 
tively and after considerable reinterpretation. 
Commitment to them assumes certain back- 
grounds of group-history and personal expet- 
ience. It projects specific ongoing purposes into 
the farther future. It implicitly affirms a selected 
philosophy of the human enterprise, a utopian 
credo first chosen to shape certain institutions 
of the Palestine of the Zionists, now assumed 
as the design for living in Medinat Israel. This 
philosophy, this faith, is a bet by a precarious 
present on a hoped-for, unknown, but undeter- 
mined and unpredictable future, an uncalculated 
risk taken unyieldingly with what “realists 
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from everywhere appraise as illusion. It is the 
leit-motif of much of the inward conflict of 
the spirit among the peoples of Israel, and some 
observers say that its impulsion is altogether cen- 
trifugal; that if the centripetal pressures of the 
enemy without were withdrawn and removed, 
this issue of faith might drive the peoples apart. 
The Arabs, they say, have a better chance of 
abolishing Israel by letting the State alone than 
by attacking it; for attack unifies and consoli- 
dates the Israelis, whereas let alone, Israel the 
whole, would be disintegrated by the mutual re- 
pulsions of its component factions. 

Be this as it may, there obtains in Israel’s cul- 
tural economy a Utopian dominant, whose para- 
mount symbol is the expression “honest toil”, 
with “redemption”, ‘‘fulfillment of the dream”, 
“common good”, “progress” subordinate and 
derivative.’ Together, they signify a pattern of 
intentions unlike what those words convention- 
ally bespeak. The precepts of the prophets of 
Israel, their declared avatars, are transposed to 
them only by analogy or allegorically. 


[Jt bp Nor take many days of sojourn in Israel 
to persuade me that the dominant matrix is 
the notion, “right to honest toil.” 

I sensed it first at Afikim, one of the “‘prog- 
ressive”, larger and more prosperous kibbutzim, 
which had already moved into a mixed economy, 
and had added the manufacture of plywood to 
the growing of grain, grapes and other farm 
stuff. At the suggestion of Ruth Ludwig, and 
under her guidance, Afikim was my first stop 
among the communes of Israel. Dr. Ludwig, 
a modern European, German-born, German- 





1 How dynamic is this Utopianism may be inferred from 
the reaction, some time in the 1920’s, to the Palestinian scene, 
of such incidentally Jewish captains of industry as the late 
Julius Rosenwald, or again, of such devout secular mystics as 
Herman Melville who visited Palestine just about one hundred 
years ago: “No country”, Melville wrote in his journal, only 
recently published (Journal of a Visit to Europe and the Levant. 
October 11, 1856 — May 6, 1857: Princeton University Press), 
“no country will more quickly dissipate romantic expectations 
than Palestine, particularly Jerusalem. To some the disappoint- 
ment is heartsickening. Is the desolation of the land the result 
of the fatal embrace of the Deity? Hopeless are the favorites 
of heaven. 

“In the emptiness of the lifeless antiquity of Jerusalem the 
emigrant Jews are like flies that have taken up their abode in 
a skull.” 

One can still perceive the wastelands that repelled Rosenwald, 
the desolations that evoked Melville’s irony. One can still per- 
ceive Jews abiding in it as flies in a skull. ... And one can 
Perceive these with the vision of the realistic business man, the 
disillusioned man of letters, or of the businesslike Utopians and 
the dedicated “lovers of Zion” to whom what their eyes see is 
but the beginnings of an envisioned transformation which their 

ds work out, reconstituting the skull into a myrmidonic 


hive, 
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bred, and a devout Israeli, is herself an alumna 
of this kibbutz, in continuous nostalgic contact 
with its founding fathers and mothers. The 
seminal group had been a fellowship of fifteen 
boys and girls, none more than twenty years old 
who, as members of Hashomer Hazair in U.S.S. 
R., had lived through the abominations of the 
Bolshevik revolution, the White Terror and the 
civil war in the Ukraine. Many of them had 
been guilty of Zionism and jailed; or else they 
were convicted of underground socialist affilia- 
tion or of overt socialist resistance to Bolshevik 
usurpations of power. All came to feel that, 
despite the Utopian labors of Dr. Rosen and his 
Agrojoint to establish a “Jewish region” below 
Kherson in Ukrainia, there was no life for them 
as Jews anywhere but in Palestine. So they made 
their way, often with travails inconceivable, to 
the wastes which their faith translumined into 
homeland. None had hitherto needed to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his face; all had quo- 
modo been “intellectuals”; if “workers”, then 
white-collar workers. Their language was Yid- 
dish or Russian; their Hebrew was still the sac- 
red tongue of the Scripture and the Siddur — 
and that which is developing as the common 
speech of these people continues to suggest the 
Yiddish and Russian which it overlays. Many 
were even apt in Torah. They arrived in Pales- 
tine during the earlier years of the British man- 
date, with no resources but the clothes on their 
bodies and the muscles of their limbs. They 
gladly took what jobs they could get, making 
of themselves roadworkers, carpenters and build- 
ers, stonemasons, even electrical workers at the 
power stations Pinhas Rutenberg was construct- 
ting. Not until 1932 did they succeed in wangl- 
ing land enough (some 600 dunams) to set up 


their kibbutz. 


Two years later some forty young American 
members of Hashomer Hazair joined them. In 
the generation since then, their total member- 
ship has increased to five hundred. In the sum- 
mer of 1956 Afikim’s total population, counting 
also its five hundred children, was thirteen hun- 
dred. Many among them had come to the kib- 
butz via the Youth Aliyah from places as 
diverse as Buchenwald, Harbin, or Hong Kong. 
I talked with a Chinese girl, a youth from Bom- 
bay, women from Cochin, from Morocco, from 
France, a man from Rumania, one lad from 
Iraq and another from France. None of these 
newer arrivals evinced either the social heritage 
or the personal experience of the peasant who 
lives his life in his transactions with the land, 
always and everywhere. In this respect the new 
ones were as unready as had been the elders of 








6 


the kibbutz when they arrived in Palestine. They 
had, however, what should have been the ad- 
vantage of joining a fellowship desirous to wel- 
come them, to naturalize them in their commu- 
nion of aspiration and labor with its climate of 
opinion. But at the time this was not experienced 
as an advantage. Its impact on the newcomers 
seemed that of an alien spirit, in which they had 
no creative part. They lacked the elders’ almost 
animal certainty of utter commitment. The 
faith they expressed sounded like a conven- 
tion of the community, not a passion of an 
individual. 

But in Shlomo Alpert, in Josef Israeli, it dis- 
closed itself as a commitment of the heart. 
Shlomo had meant to become an engineer and 
his interest in machinery had directed his ac- 
tivities in Afikim and the rest of Israel as well; 
Josef had looked to learning, and his intellectual 
skills had taken him from field and kitchen (he 
was at this time again happily doing his stint 
as a waiter) across the seas in the service of the 
party and the State. They presented figures of 
peasant intellectuals. But in the Russian-Jewish 
enclaves of their birth, the gentile muzhik, the 
Jewish am-ha’aretz or ba’al m’lachah had alike 
been regarded as of lesser dignity and worth 
than the talmud-haham, the learned man, the 
scholar, lesser even than the scholar in the goyish 
disciplines. In those enclaves, the week-days of 
labor, but not of study, were profane; the Sab- 
bath of rest — whereon study of Torah could 
still be righteous — was sacred. For the Lord 
God Himself had declared His six workdays as 
Creator inferior to the seventh day when He 
ceased from creating and rested. That day He 
consecrated, declared holy. He blessed and hal- 
lowed it as no other day and ordained it to be 
the day of rest for man and beast, commanding 
that the children of Adam whom He had created 
in His own image, likewise their oxen, their 
asses, their men-servants, their maid-servants and 
the strangers among them, also rest even as He 
rested, and “‘be refreshed.”” Whoso failed to rest, 
the Lord God commanded should be killed, for 
“on the seventh day he rested and was re- 


freshed.’” 


OREOVER, as the Eden story, which is so 

seminal of Christian theology, testifies, Juda- 
ist tradition came to appraise work the evil con- 
sequence of the divine curse, laid upon Adam 
and his children for disobeying God; an evidence 
of his displeasure valuable for penance, proper 
for slaves and women, not befitting the dignity 





2 See Exodus, XIX, 8; XXIII, 12; XIII. 
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of men giving themselves freely to the study of 
God’s Torah. The good life, the most truly 
God-fearing life is the life of the student of 
Torah, the vita contemplativa whereof the di. 
vinely-ordained Sabbath of rest consists. This 
used to be the sentiment of the vanished Shte}] 
with its classifications of status and its correla. 
tive mores; it still obtains in the Shfe#l’s trans. 
lation to Israel called Mea Shearim whose Neturgj 
Karta often observed the holy Sabbath by ag. 
gressions against those who do not observe it in 
their manner. Their livings are earned for 
them by their wives, whose labors free them 
for the refreshing passions of the vita contempla. 
tiva in the Yeshivot and Batai Midrash. Tha 
the wives largely work without living, whik 
their husbands live without working, is an epi- 
curean libel; for the woman’s labor enables her 
man to lay up treasure in heaven for them both; 
its reward is some lowly bit of the eternal 
Sabbath that her husband passingly observed on 
earth. 

Of course, the attitude which holds labor and 
production to signify servility, punishment, un- 
worthiness and indignity, and takes leisure to 
go with superiority, freedom, worth and dignity, 
recurs in all cultures. It sustains these valu 
tions as invidious distinctions between person 
and person. It builds them into the mores which 
divide gentleman from workingman, and take 
the division for indefeasible, everywhere in the 
world. In Europe and North America the En- 
lightenment challenged the distinction, the De- 
mocratic Revolution rejected it. The revolv- 
tionary conception, the dignity of labor, got wo- 
ven into the common sense of the freer world. 
All the anti-Semitic socialisms — Fourier’, 
Proudhon’s, Marx’s, his epigones, endowed labor 
with supreme dignity and paramount worth 
They made consumption, which so conspicuous 
ly appears a function of leisure, secondary; they 
made production, which appears synonymow 
with labor, primary; and they assimilated t 
consumption all other occupations an econom) 
develops, such as trade in goods or in money of 
any work of other peoples’ hands. Production, 
as they appraised the human enterprise, was the 
matrix of all human values, spiritual as well # 
material. They stigmatized the vita contemple 
tiva as a life parasitical. 

Marx’s way of doing this, the passion he dit 
it with, caught the imagination of certain inte: 
lectual segments among the peoples, though nd 
of the workers themselves. Moreover, he eule 
gized his own “socialism” as “scientific” whit 
he condemned other socialisms as “utopian.” Hi 
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ge” brought his doctrine closer to the personal 
frustrations and aggressions of reflective youth 
of both sexes already chafing at the indignities 
of servility in tyrannical Germanic or Slavic 
lands. It was almost entirely from the latter 
that the young Jews of the Second Aliyah found 
their way to Palestine, moved by a creed which, 
at least in sentiment, compenetrated the Judaist 
tradition of their bringing-up with the socialist 
innovations of their growing up. They made 
their pilgrimage to Palestine aspiring to dig- 
nify labor in their own persons, planning to 
“proletarianize” themselves as the true sign of 
their commitment and reverence. The Sabbath 
and its holiness, the workday and its common- 
ness, all that this required in the upkeep of an 
old established way of life, were transvalued in 
their hearts. They did not know it, but their 
Marxian discourse became a shell of words which 
the transactions with the barrens of their 
Promised Land shattered and reshaped into a 
uniquely other revaluation of the dignity of la- 
bor and of the worth of the laborious life. 


HE PROPHET of this new gospel was Aaron 

David Gordon. His is an oft-told tale, with 
his essential intent left out.® 
For that intent was, to establish the workaday 
week as the Sabbath of the spirit and to ordain 
the Day of Rest as a servant to the week of 
work. Gordon taught, not the dignity of labo 
but the holiness of labor. A sensitive spirit, in 
culture an authentic European, he had never 
worked with his hands until, in middle life, he 
came to Palestine, a widower with an only 
daughter. He took upon himself all a poor 
workingman’s indignities of joblessness, mindless 
labor, malaria, thirst and hunger. But he did not 
take his ordeal for a self-proletarianization. It 
meant to him initiation into holiness by labor, 
through labor, in labor, and uniquely labor as 
holiness in this land so long estranged from him, 
the Jew, and he so long estranged from this, his 
land. Barren but abundant of enmities though 
the land be, Gordon called to the Jews of the 
Aliyah, give yourselves to it, take it for your- 
selves. So you will complete yourselves, now so 
incomplete; you will free yourselves, now so 
unfree; you will save yourselves, now so lost. By 
your union with this land, in labor and through 
labor, you will come to the holiness which con- 
summates the labor that begets it; you will be 
of the truly redeemed — Adam Hadash, the 
new, the redeemed man. 








8 But see Joseph Baratz’s simple and truer restatement of it. 
P. Pp 


strug A Village by the Jordan, pp. 85-95 (Sharon Books). 
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One hears, obbligato across this sanctification 
of labor, across its transvaluation into the values 
of Sabbath, the tones of a sort of pantheistic na- 
turalism. Spinoza comes to mind, but a Spinoza 
of the committed heart, rather than of the con- 
vinced head, a Spinoza more pluralist than mo- 
nist, recalling Gustay Theodor Fechner, and at 
moments, William James, although there is more 
evidence that Gordon had read Tolstoi than that 
he was aware even of the names of either of these 
philosophers. His own philosophic faith seems to 
have envisioned a universe all one creative energy 
manifesting itself equally in worm and star, a 
universe from which his own Jewish people had 
become somehow tragically alienated, but to 
which each one of them, by himself but for his 
fellow Jews, could return and be home at last — 
let him but unite his own energies with those of 
the land of Israel by holily working on it! 

Of this entire sentiment Berl Katznelson be- 
came a variant voice. It is more specificially re- 
membered and echoed than Gordon’s, and has 
its institutional memorial, because, I do not 
doubt, of its more insistent accent on suffusing 
the actualities of labor, however autonomously 
holy, with the entire cultural heritage of the 
Jews. Berl had the Histadruth and the Hista- 
druth had Berl, as it does not have Gordon. But 
it was Gordon who projected a gradient. And 
the attitude of Shlomo Alpert, of Josef Israeli, 
toward labor, their personal history as laborers, 
spoke to me of a faith deriving from Aaron 
Gordon. I left Israel impressed that this stance 
of the spirit it was which set the tone and 
generated the atmosphere of acculturation for 
the Aliyahs from Europe, whatever their moti- 
vation. Of all things called Israeli, this seemed 
to me, insofar as there yet exists anything 
authentically so, the true authentic thing. 


THAT THE spirit obtains in its conceptual purity 

is another story. It does not. It is an item 
in a complex .pattern some of whose figures 
heighten, others diminish it, while it affects them 
all. To begin with, there was, there is, the 
strength it contributes to the struggle for per- 
sonal survival. Merely to stay alive in the Pales- 
tinian wastelands among its furtive peoples called 
for that added imponderable which the Gordo- 
nian santification of labor generated. In their 
struggle with predatory man and stony-swampy- 
and-malarial nature, working merely to live on 
would never have sufficed those pioneers against 
sickness and death. Gordon’s gospel added a di- 
mension to their efforts which made the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 

Nor would it have sufficed any man alone. 








It must needs have become the common faith 
of a working fellowship. No pilgrim could have 
gone it alone, however autistic his enterprise, 
however anarchistic his socialism. Gordon 
couldn’t, and his refusal of formal membership 
in a kibbutz in no way diminished the organic 
intimacy of his belongingness. The human as 
much as the natural scene exacted teaming-up 
and teamwork as indispensables of survival. My 
friends’ remembrance of their somewhat hysteri- 
cal dancing away the night as an anodyne, ap- 
parently, to the never-removed fatigue of the 
day’s work stirs pity as well as praise. Since 
those early days and nights the dancing seems to 
have become institutionalized; it seems a com- 
munal rite ordained to signalize both traditional 
and autogenous ceremonial occasions. But its 
original function was sedative and restorative. 
So was the communalism. Shlomo tells how the 
friends whom the Rothschild-secured “‘colonist” 
could not or would not add to the number of 
his hands, found work wherever they could and 
took their pay home for the common treasury. 
Willy-nilly they had to have all things in com- 
mon. Only so they might at a fellah’s wage la- 
bor at all things the fellah labored at and still 
live on, working. And so they came to know 
one another as an Each, assuring and being as- 
sured by All. 

In such wise the fellowships struggled on, 
until they could form their own kibbutz, their 
own autonomous society on their own land. 
When all has been appreciated about the role 
of Franz Oppenheimer and Arthur Ruppin as 
theorists and planners, the transaction of peo- 
ple with land and livestock and one another 
which they call kibbutz is no configuration 
realizing a blue-print. It took shape as response 
to the challenge of a predicament, as a develop- 
ing engagement with critical economic and 
interpersonal problems, an engagement which 
grew into a way of life and a vision whose vital 
spring continues to be the belief that in work, 
not rest, man experiences his true Sabbath. 

Of course, the fact falls ever short of incar- 
nating the faith. Simchat avodah is a more ar- 
duous joy to attain than Simchat Torah, and a 
cumulatively more trying holiness. The require- 
ments of administration, the mastery of its de- 
tails, are not so readily met via any town-meet- 
ing-like community council. One’s rebirth into 
Adam Hadash looks in too many cases like a 
persistent struggle with one’s unregenerate past. 
Surrendering one’s person and possessions to the 
commune one joins entails countless unexpected 
inner resistances, in many- cases unamenable for- 
biddings. As in a love match after marriage, the 
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translumining glow fades from the features of 
the spouses’ life together, till there remains but 
its dull matter-of-factness, and its excess of 
routine and fatigue, its deficiencies of privacy, 
of the inward lonely satisfactions which heart 
and mind require; the outward inadequacies of 
bed, board, clothing and shelter become the 
warp and woof of the habits of daily living 
sustained in unconscious desire without hope, 
while the hope and desire of the conscious self 
envisage only the kibbutz — its faith, its ways 
and its works. The personality falters into q 
sort of acquiescent schizophrenia, outwardly at 
ease in its reciprocal reassurances, inwardly un- 
certain of that psychic income, and craving a 
freedom it dare not seek. This impression I took 
away especially from Kfar Blum, more incident- 
ally from Afikim. 


[ cor the feeling, too, that the burdens of 

leadership tend to accent the predicament, 
In the kibbutz, leadership seems a reluctant re- 
sponsibility. It removes the leaders designate 
from routinal security into a chanceful initiative 
which nobody courts. Hence rotation in office 
according to creed or rule tends to be discarded 
for continual redesignation of the same func- 
tionaries. This, in its turn develops an unwilling 
and segregated “élite” to whom accrue also the 
tasks of representation in the wider economies 
of the several inter-kibbutz organizations, and 
in pursuing cash and converts abroad. 

For this élite, what Louis Brandeis denoted 
as “the most comprehensive of rights and the 
right most valued by civilized men” — the right 
to be let alone — becomes more substantive than 
for their brethren in the kibbutz. Those, the 
common danger as well as the shared faith push 
in on one another beyond privacy, until the 
tensions compounded by reciprocal pressures 
break out in centrifugal and eccentric attitudes 
and actions. It looks as if the freedoms from 
want and fear which are the same as security 
in kibbutz economy can cost too much in terms 
of the individual integer vitae. The assumption 
that the commune is a voluntary society and 
that any member can resign from it without 
penalty, the provisions for easy leave of absence, 
for the equivalents of what among Roman 
Catholics is a “retreat,” only mitigate the dang- 
er. Nor does the diversification of functions do 
more, even though a healing psychic distance 
come with it. Growing numbers seem mort 
efficacious; even in a goldfish bowl, the indivi- 
dual is more private when he must be distin- 
guished in a multitude. 


Nevertheless, whatever the safeguards, pres 
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sures do pile up, and ultimately, nothing in the 
kibbutz daily economy arrests the piling. Not 
even the nightlife, however diverse its intellectu- 
al and esthetic comestibles — be they concerts, 
lectures, motion-pictures, plays, exhibitions, or 
what have you. Many of these, like Jove’s mes- 
sngers, make their appointed rounds unstayed, 
settlement to settlement. Like the meals in the 
common dining room, they are public exercises, 
profane, not of the spirit’s fane itself. And yet 
the global discrimination between the values of 
yocation and culture, daylife and nightlife, labor 
and leisure, which is rejected in principle, lives 
on in practice, an ineluctable fact, that con- 
fronts you, kibbutz or no kibbutz. Look — you 
have washed your hands at one of the taps 
outside the entry to the great communal hall. 
You have somehow wiped them on a communal 
towel. Now you stand by while the communi- 
cants go in to their evening meal. Some come 
from their cabins, their toilets already made, 
most come direct from field or shop, to wash up 
at the communal taps. The families join at the 
door or assemble at an appointed table. Their 
food is brought to them on wheeled carts, and 
one or another dishes it out for the rest. There 
is enough, but it is not designed to intrigue 
the eye or please the palate. It is designed to still 
hunger and refuel the organism as engine. There 
is little lingering over it or over the words and 
thoughts of the neighbor, if indeed they can be 
distinguished in the clatter of dishes and voices. 
The tables are left quickly. Here, holiness does 
not seem to offset fatigue or to prevent exhaus- 
tion.. The faces of the diners, their postures as 
they eat, tell of no joyous awareness of the kid- 
dush avodah. One senses weariness, hurry to get 
away, to be alone, to rest. The night we were at 
Afikim was regular movie night, and the whole 
kibbutz turned out under the hot, open sky to 
see the show. I thought they evinced a state of 
mind which would need many reinterpretations 
indeed to be made one and the same with the 
workaday consciousness. 


And yet it gave out an aura, as of a pervasive 
mystique. The Gordonian holiness makes itself 
felt; one is aware of a sort of monastic, a secular- 
ly monastic, commitment. That endows the 
communal spirit with its singularity, that ge- 
nerates its atmosphere. That is the “mind stuff” 
of which kibbutz morale makes itself — the 
morale which created and sustained so much of 
the fighting faith of Haganah, of Palmach and 
of the current impulsions to settlement and ser- 
vice on the dangerous borders of Israel that qua- 
lify the Israelis of the kibbutzim more than any 
others, 
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The Christian 


JEWISH FRONTRR 


Press and the 


State of Israel 


by Albert Vorspan 


ala A CaTHOLIc writer is tempted to keep 

hands off the Egyptian-Israeli dispute. He 
would like to by-pass it as a purely political 
problem, rather than become involved in a con- 
troversy with fellow Americans who support Is- 
rael. Yet there is a deep moral problem involved 
that is of concern to all lovers of world peace. 


“The heart of the matter in the Egyptian-Is- 
raeli quarrel is the question of justice. Has Israel 
any right to maintain troops in the Gaza strip or 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Aquaba? As I see 
it, she has xo right whatsoever to be in the pos- 
session of the territory .. . 


“Personally, I think it was a mistake, a great 
mistake to establish the Jewish State in the 
center of Arab territory. If consulted, I feel sure 
that our State Department would have advised 
against it. However, that is neither here nor 
there. The fact is that Israel is today a member 
of the family of nations and a member of the 
U.N. It does not matter when or where she was 
born. The only question is how she behaves... 


“If Israel prefers to take justice into her own 
hands, if she persists in flouting the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly, if she de- 
mands peace on her own terms, then the U. N. 
will be forced to act. If the U. N. does not act, 
then it might as well surrender any hope of ever 
becoming an instrument for the preservation 
of the peace of the world.” 


The above was written by Father John B. 
Sheerin, editor of the Catholic World, in the 
March 9, 1957, issue of his influential national 
Catholic publication. With all of its ill-concealed 
hostility to Israel, this is neither a rare nor ex- 
treme example of the reaction of the Christian 
religious press in America to the Middle East 
crisis. It illustrates a bitter paradox which is 
troubling many who are concerned about 
American public opinion toward Israel: whereas 





Albert Vorspan is the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on Social Action of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and its affiliated federations. With 
Rabbi Eugene Lipman, he is the co-author of Justice and 
Judaism—The Work of Social Action, recently published 
by the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 


the American people generally seem to haye 
shown considerable sympathy and sensitivity to 
the problems facing the state of Israel, the 
Christian religious press continues to expres 
a deep antagonism to the Jewish state, frequent- 
ly tinged with generalized suspicion about Zion- 
ism as some kind of dark international conspira- 
cy. 

Most observers have been struck by the fact 
that, once the first shock of anger had subsided 
in favor of a calmer appraisal of the background 
and of the real stakes in the Middle East erup- 
tion, the American people showed a good deal 
of sympathy for the Israeli position. This was 
apparent: in the editorial views of the public 
press. A survey by the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council revealed that the 
overwhelming majority of American newspapers 
took editorial positions which were not anti- 
Israel. The large metropolitan dailies under- 
scored the belligerency of Nasser as a major 
factor in the conflict. Small newspapers fre- 
quently saw the struggle in terms of the brave 
David and the bully Goliath. This understanding 
position was not limited to the so-called “liberal” 
press; the Hearst newspapers were among the 
most vigorous pro-Israel voices. What was true 
in the public press was also true in Congres, 
where sympathy for Israel was evinced by 
Democrats and Republicans, liberals and con- 
servatives, who took pro-Israel positions at sharp 
variance with the U. S. Government’s officially 
stated positions on the Middle East. 

But the church press, by and large, turned 4 
baleful eye on Israel. The American Jewish 
Committee, after a survey of 13 major denom- 
inational church publications, with a combined 
circulation of more than six million readers, 
found “an overwhelming antipathy toward Is 
rael,” with two-thirds of the magazines indicat- 
ing clear hostility in their pages. Most of the 
others have taken a “plague on both your houses” 
attitude toward the Israeli-Egyptian dispute, 
and only a small handful could be characterized 
as pro-Israel. 

Israel’s incursion into the Sinai desert ap- 
parently ignited the latent resentments and fear! 
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of many church spokesmen. Many either ignored 
or minimized the provocations to which Israel 
had been subjected. To many church editors, 
Israel appeared to be the roct of all Middle East 
tension and the Israeli action was, in the words 
of the reactionary Catholic Tablet, “cruel, naked 
force, which violates the basic concept of peace 
and manifests a betrayal that has direful implica- 
tions.” The Pilot, archdiocesian paper of Boston, 
pictured the Israelis editorially as reckless child- 
ren, playing with matches. The influential Pro- 
testant weekly, Christian Century, warned Is- 
rael “to remember what the ancient prophets 
of Judaism said long ago concerning those who 
trust in the sword.” Earlier, the same magazine, 
long identified as harshly anti-Israel, had this 
to say about the Israeli reprisal policies: “The 
old law of an eye for an eye has been supplanted 
in Israel’s ideology by a more savage rule: a head 
for an eye.” Speculating about Israeli expan- 
sionist ambitions, the magazine declared edi- 
torially: “If such ideas lie behind her recent 
large-scale military actions, the world must 
pray to be delivered from so mad a reversion 
to Old Testament thinking.” 


Wat Is really at the bottom of these attitudes? 
What are the fears and institutional in- 
terests which color attitudes toward Israel? 


The churches have substantial institutional 
interests in the Middle East. To most Jews, Israel 
is a Jewish homeland. To the world at large, 
Israel is a Jewish state. To the church, Israel is 
the Holy Land which is the treasure-house of 
sacred holy places associated with the life and 
death of Jesus. Thus, many church publications, 
and especially Catholic papers, see the Middle 
East situation from the special standpoint of 
the status of the holy places. These publications 
reiterate the Vatican demand for internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem. Frequently, Catholic leaders 
view this issue as a key to the entire complex 
of the Middle East imbroglio. For example, 
Monsignor Touhy, Administrator of the Vati- 
can’s Relief Agency for Palestine, declared in 
his report to the American Bishops: ‘The settle- 
ment of the Middle East conflict lies not only 
ina solution to the Suez crisis but in repatriating 
the refugees and carrying out the original United 
Nations mandate for internationalizing Jerusa- 
lem. ... Time is running out for the Western 
powers in the Middle East and unless something 
is done to adjust the wrongs suffered by the 
Palestine refugees, the Mid-East and all the holy 
shrines will be lost to the free world.” 


If some church organs are pre-occupied with 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, many 
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others, and particularly Protestant papers, are 
most concerned with the plight of the Arab 
refugees. Church groups maintain intensive mis- 
sionary programs among the Moslems in the 
Middle East. Christian voluntary agencies con- 
tribute millions of dollars a year for relief work 
among Arab refugees. This special concern for 
the Arab refugees, plus the propaganda effort 
involved in securing funds for their relief, fre- 
quently leads to a distorted picture of the 
situation and of Israel’s role in its genesis. For 
example, the Outlook, official organ of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, the 
over-all body of American Protestant churches, 
in announcing the creation of a special com- 
mittee to help meet Arab refugee needs, threw 
the whole burden of responsibility on the Israelis 
for the “affliction, injustice and despair” of the 
Arab refugees. 

The denominational press tends to treat the 
problem of Arab refugees in emotional, oversim- 
plified, and moralistic terms. Only rarely does 
one find an objective appraisal of Arab failures 
to cooperate in U. N. proposals to alleviate the 
tragedy of the Arab refugees. Seldom is there 
acknowledgement of the constructive proposals 
advanced by Israel to meet this problem or, still 
less, of the Arab aggression which created the 
refugee problem in the first place, or of the 
Arab cynicism which exploits the refugees as a 
political issue. Commonly, Israel is held up as 
the villain and the Arabs as the innocent and 
hapless victims as in this excerpt from a bitter 
editorial in The Sign, a Catholic monthly with 
a circulation of almost 400,000: 

“If the blood of Abel cried to God from the 
earth, no less do the tears of these hopeless people. 
They know that our leaders helped to sell them 
into this misery, partly from ignorance but also 
for Jewish votes and for Jewish dollars in the 
coffers of the party treasury. 

“Statesmen can talk as much as they like about 
the Gaza Strip and Aqaba, about the Aswan 
Dam and the Suez Canal, and oil and strategy. 
It will all be of no avail unless we do something 
really effective to right this awful wrong, to 
make reparation for this crime that is almost 
genocide. This must be a first step toward real 
peace in the Near East. 

“If we fail, if we haven’t the moral courage 
to expiate the sin we share with the Zionist in- 
vaders, we may share their punishment too. We 
could lose the Near East to the Russians and 
make war, possibly a losing war, almost in- 
evitable. The anti-Semitism that would result 
would be a disaster not only for Israel but for 
Jews all over the world. 
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“The blood of Abel didn’t cry to God in 
vain; nor will the tears of the Arab refugees.” 


AV DisQuieTINe note in much of the church 
press is the spectre conjured up of a world- 
wide Zionist conspiracy, with its accompanying 
implications of dual loyalty. Said the Pilot in a 
comment on the Sinai action: “This will be an 
opportunity to regain ground lost among the 
Arab peoples and to indicate that American 
decision are not made . . . with one eye on the 
vote of the American Zionist.” Another publi- 
cation, Our Sunday Visitor, a national Catholic 
weekly, offered its 3,000,000 readers the follow- 
ing explanation of the “two types” of Jews: 


“Ever since the dispersion following the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, certain elements in Jewry 
have dreamed of a return to Palestine, a Jewish 
nation with a flag and an army, whither the 
sixteen million Jews of the world could return 
as to their promised land. The dream was called 
Zionism. 

“Hence, among the Jews you have two types: 
those who consider Judaism as a religion pure 
and simple and those who hold that a Jew’s 
first loyalty is to the State of Israel and only 
secondarily to the country of his citizenship. 
Thus, some American Jews (most of them — no 
doubt), consider themselves American citizens 
who cleave to their Jewish beliefs only as much 
and no more than an American Baptist or an 
American Catholic. But the Zionists hold and 
seek to persuade this species of double citizen- 
ship. They contend that Jews are Israelites first, 
Americans second... 


“Zionists raise millions throughout the world 
each year. The annual ‘take’ in America is re- 
ported as fifty million dollars. They do this by 
twisting the screw on their co-religionists, apply- 
ing economic and social sanctions in the Jewish 
community, pinning the label ‘anti-Semitic’ on 
those who fail to contribute and, in general, 
stopping just short of blackmail .. . 


*You can see the problem that faces our 
American statesmen in dealing with Israel. For 
Israel is not just another Government like Jordan 
or Greece or Eire. As Frank Chodorov has said: 
‘It is a world movement that is a blend of fa- 
natical racism and tribalism imbued with a 
sense of destiny that knows no bounds, least of 
all economic necessity. It is a country built on 
hand-outs, with no disposition to become self- 
supporting and with little prospect of being 
able to do so.’ 

“And in the back of every statesman’s mind, 
when he speaks of Israel, is the knowledge that 
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he is dealing not with a mere mid-Eastern nj. 
tion, but with the millions of American Jews 
the Jewish vote for what it may be worth. The 
Jewish vote has never been tested, but it remain; 
a formidable threat to any politician.” 


[7 WouLp BE unfair to suggest that the extreme 

views quoted above from the Our Sunday Vis. 
tor are typical of the church press. Indeed, 
the editor of Our Sunday Visitor, acknowledging 
“considerable comment both ways,” published 
“another point of view” in a subsequent issue, 
Several Christian publications took sharp issue 
with the “two types of Jews” theory. The liberal 
Catholic weekly, Commonweal, characterized 
this theory as “nonsense and dangerous non- 
sense,” warning that the same phoney charges 
of dual loyalties have frequently been directed 
at Catholics. Commonweal added: “Are Jews 
supposed to be the only Americans who must 
shun all emotion and appearance of bias or for- 
ever risk being called un-American?” 


Likewise, it would be wrong to give the im- 
pression that the entire Christian clergy is av- 
tomatically anti-Israel. Such distinguished 
Christian leaders as Dean James Pike of the Pres- 
byterian Cathedral of New York City, along 
with several other prominent churchmen from 
all parts of the U. S., have spoken out vigorously 
for a Middle East policy which would be just 
to Israel. But it remains true that a very influen- 
tial segment of the Christian clergy and Christ- 
ian press in the United States evidences an atti- 
tude toward Israel which ranges from ambiva- 
lence to antipathy. 


A few months ago, when the Middle East situ- 
ation was boiling, a Jewish communal leader in 
a prominent metropolitan center arranged an 
informal and candid discussion with some 
Christian religious leaders who had long demons- 
trated their friendship with the Jewish com- 
munity. The purpose of the meeting was to 
elicit information from the Christian leaders 
as to how Christians were reacting to the Israeli 
situation. The following are some of the impres- 
sions which these persons felt to be widely held 
and expressed by Christians: 


That the United Nations moved too quickly 
to recognize the State of Israel. 


That, although Nasser was distrusted, s0 
was Israel and there was fear of Israeli 
expansionism. 


That Judaism and Zionism are almost iden- 
tical. 
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That Zionism is some kind of international 
conspiracy. 


That Communism and Zionism are twin 
menaces (with some Protestants adding Ca- 
tholicism to the list). 


That most Christians cannot distinguish 
between Zionists and non-Zionists inas- 
much as almost every Jew they meet is ad- 
mittedly friendly to Israel. 


Some of the factors which color the Christian 
attitude toward Israel have already been men- 
tioned. There are many others. To some Funda- 
mentalist Christians, the suffering of the Israelis 
is an inevitable retribution to be visited upon 
the Jews for the unforgivable crime of rejecting 
the Messiah. Undoubtedly, many Christians are 
troubled by the conflict between their stereo- 
typed image of the Wandering Jew and the 
reality of a proud, vigorous and militarily suc- 
cessful Jewish state. It should also be recalled 
that the Jew is a profound guilt-symbol to many 
sensitive Christians, who still bear the soul-sear- 
ing burden of their ineffectuality in the face of 
the slaughter of six million Jews; and it is a bitter 
psychological truth that it is easy to resent the 
source of one’s guilt. 


[Jt 1s perhaps not inappropriate to suggest an- 

other factor: the “missionary” approach which 
has been assumed by the United States State De- 
partment under the neo-Christian leadership of 
John Foster Dulles, a former leader of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. In their 
attitudes toward the Middle East, United States 
spokesmen, including the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, sought to identify American 
policy with ill-defined but nonetheless lofty 
“moral concepts” stemming from religion. Our 
siding with Egypt and the Soviet Union against 
Israel and the Western democracies was defend- 
ed by our spokesmen not in terms of national 
interests but in terms of international justice and 
morality. Since the United States is now a nation 
“under God,” our foreign policy has taken on 
the guise of an international crusade to uphold 
what is held up to be morality and respect for 
law. In such an over-simple, uncomplicated, and 
moralistic outlook, it was possible to make Israel 
a villain and Egypt an innocent and aggrieved 
Victim. This approach has obviously held a good 
deal of appeal for many churchmen. 

Great progress has been made in interpreting 
to the American people as a whole Israel’s right 
to a tranquil national life. Much remains to be 
done to help the Christian community to adopt 
a more Christian attitude toward Israel. 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


Russia's Naval Game in the Middle Eas 


by Leo 


Groce, grey-haired Kassatonov, Commander- 

in-Chief of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet, whose 
closely cropped bullet head gives the impression 
of stubborn power, has just kept the entire 
world in an uproar with a few deft moves. One 
of Krushchev’s friends, he is already being 
groomed for the post of supreme commander 
of the Soviet navy. 


During Stalin’s lifetime, the head of the 
Russian navy came from the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet: Issakov (1934-1939), Kuznetsov (1939- 
1953), and Yumashey (1945-50 — when Kuz- 
netsov was in temporary disfavor) had all been 
commanders-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet. Per- 
haps because the Far East was the area in 
which the Russians had scored their main politi- 
cal and military successes (China, Korea and 
Indo-China), and it was only natural for the 
Pacific Fleet to be favored over the others. But 
after Stalin’s death, the Black Sea men took 
over: Admirals Bassistyi (1953-1955) and 
Gorshkovy (1955- ) served as commanders-in 
chief of the Black Set Fleet before climbing to 
the top in Moscow. There are two possible 
explanations for this: one is that Krushchev, 
during his years as Ukrainian party boss, was in 
close contact with the senior officers of the Black 
Sea Fleet. This was stationed mostly in Ukrainian 
ports and its sailors were drafted mostly from the 
Ukraine. Since every Russian warship, no matter 
what its size, is “adopted” by a village, town- 
ship, town or city, and since all Black Sea 
warships except six or seven were adopted by 
Ukrainian villages, town and cities, it is only 
natural that Krushchev should regard the Black 
Sea admirals as men he knows and can trust, 
while officers of the Baltic, Arctic and Pacific 
Fleets are more or less strangers to him. The 
other explanation, however, seems to be more 
reasonable, especially since personal feelings 
play no great role in official Russian life. Just 
as the Pacific Fleet admirals were in power 
because the area covered by the fleet was of 
paramount importance to Russian foreign policy 
at that time, so the Black Sea admirals have 
replaced them now because the Mid-East area 
has replaced the Far East as the Number One 
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target of Russia’s foreign policy. Perhaps both 
explanations are valid, but there is no getting 
around this fact: Pacific Fleet admirals rule 
under Stalin, and Black Sea Fleet admirals ruk 
under Krushchev. 


55-year-old Kassatonov is now Commande. 
in-Chief of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. He wa 
Chief-of-Staff when his boss Gorshkov went to 
Moscow as the supreme commander of the Ru- 
sian Navy. Kassatonoy has been Krushchey; 
friend ever since the 1930’s, when Kassatonoy 
commanded the old cruiser “Red Ukraine” and 
was host to Krushchev and a delegation of 
Ukrainian party officials who visited ‘“‘their” 
ship. Be that as it may, Kassatonov has been pro- 
moted from Rear to Vice-Admiral and appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the Black Set Fleet, 
The odds are now seven to one (no respectable 
gambler would make book on anything Russian, 
of course) that Kassatonov is going to be the 
next supreme commander, especially in the light 
of his recent successes in the Mediterranean. We 
can now reconstruct what has happened and 
what was the sequence of Kassatonov’s deft 
moves. 


N THURSDAY, June 6, 1957, a group of Soviet 
warships left the Gulf of Danzig bound 

on a 4,000-mile voyage to Alexandria in Egypt. 
The group consisted of three submarines and one 
big mine-sweeper of 525 tons. Two of the sub- 
marines were big ocean-going types of 1,320 
tons each (2000 tons when fully submerged), 
while the third was a modified coastal submarine 
of 300 tons (420 tons when fully submerged). 
The Gulf of Danzig with its four important 
naval bases and shipbuilding centers at Gdynia, 
Gdansk (Danzig), Elbing and Pillau (now re- 
named Baltiisk), was the main German sub- 
marine-training and  submarine-construction 
area during the Second World War. The Rus- 
sians, who captured the area together with some 
sixty unfinished — but intact — submarines, 
kept the naval shore-establishments under 2 
special agreement with Poland. Over three hun- 
dred Egyptian sailors were recently trained at 
one of the former German submarine bases neat 


Gdynia. 


All three submarines which left the Gulf of 
Danzig on June 6, were fitted with snorkels 
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which permitted them to remain submerged 
all the time, recharging their batteries while 
running just under the surface. However, all 
three subs sailed on the surface, the smaller sub 
(with a 3,000-mile range) refueling from the 
escorting mine-sweeper. The big oceanic subs, 
with a range of 20,000 miles, needed no refuel- 
ing, but they, too, remained on the surface, 
and made no attempt to hide. As a matter of 
fact, it looks now as if the Russians went out 
of their way to make their presence known 
to all ships they passed. This publicity paid off 
when the squadron reached Alexandria, where 
the three subs and the mine-sweeper were turned 
over to the Egyptian Navy in a festive cere- 
mony. The inferiority-complex-suffering Eg- 
yptian ego was given a valuable boost by the 
knowledge that the entire world was disturbed 
because of the three submarines, which could 
have just as well been delivered secretly. 

As for the crews, their riddle was solved, too. 
By scraping the bottom of his naval man-power 
barrel, Nasser managed to send three groups 
of trainees to the Soviet establishments near 
Gdynia. The first group of 300 was sent in 
December 1955 or January 1956. It has been 
graduated now, after eighteen months of inten- 
sive training. At least eighteen more months of 
operational training are required for the crews 
to be of any combat value, but this stage of 
training can be carried out in the submarines. 
In fact, it is carried out in submarines in most 
of the world’s navies, so that the crew and their 
ship become a single organism and apparatus. 
The smaller coastal sub was manned by an all- 
Egyptian crew with a skeleton crew of Soviet 
instructors. The two big subs — more compli- 
cated — were operated by two crews; the opera- 
tional Soviet crew and an Egyptian crew with 
an Egyptian “understudy” for every Russian 
crew member. One riddle still unsolved by naval 
experts is how the two crews managed to crowd 
aboard a single submarine. Subs are notorious 
for their cramped space, and one can only 
assume that the Egyptians slept on the floor. 

The second training group was sent by Nasser 
to Gdynia in the mid-summer of 1956, and the 
last group followed in December of that year 
(after the Sinai Campaign). Together, both 
groups amount to some 500 officers and men. 
Thus, Nasser had trained some 800 naval person- 
nel in Russian establishments at regular six- 
month intervals, and the next group should gra- 
duate towards the end of this wear. Not all 
trainees become submariners, of :ourse. Some 
are trained as maintenance or ordnance person- 
nel, others as technicians or replacements. In 
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any case, Egypt should soon have crews for the 
six small 250-ton coastal submarines (of an older 
model than the new 300-ton coastal sub just 
delivered) which arrived during 1956 at Alex- 
andria aboard Russian freighters — in parts, of 
course, and were assembled in Egypt by Soviet 
experts. 


On June 19, 1957, a Russian naval squadron 
of one heavy cruiser, four heavy destroyers, 
one tanker and three large torpedo-boats, left 
the main Black Sea Fleet base at Sevastopol 
bound for the Bosporus. To pass through the 
Turkish straits without violating the terms of 
the Montreux Convention, the squadron split 
into two: the cruiser Mikhail Kutuzov and the 
destroyers Bezsmertnyi and Bezstrashnyi (“Im- 
mortal” and “Fearless,” respectively) passed 
first, followed one day later by the oil tanker 
Alatyr, the destroyers Bezupretshnyi and Bezus- 
lovnyi (“Faultless” and ‘Absolute,’ respective- 
ly) and three heavy torpedo-boats of the BTK 
(Bronirovannyi Torpednyi Kater — armored 
torpedo-boat) type (tonnage, 120 tons full 
load; armament: 4 twenty-one inch torpedo 
tubes, 4 37-mm. guns, 4 heavy machine-guns; 
speed, 36 knots maximum). 

The first group of ships sailed towards Gi- 
bralter amidst rumors that the cruiser was go- 
ing to Alexandria. The second group split into 
two sections: the three torpedo boats swerved 
due east upon emerging into the Mediterranean 
and arrived at Lattakia where they were turned 
over to the Syrian Navy (bringing the number 
of Syrian torpedo-boats up to nine, six of them 
heavy). The tanker Alatyr and the two destroy- 
ers continued to Port Said where — in a de- 
monstration — they passed through the Suez 
Canal. The destroyers turned around at Suez, 
sailed back to Port Said and rejoined the Ku- 
tuzov in the Mediterranean and the other two 
destroyers. The Alatyr continued southward 
along the Red Sea, presumably to refuel Russian 
subs operating in the Red Sea-Indian Ocean 
areas. It is not yet known (at the time of this 
writing) whether the tanker returned to the 
Mediterranean or went on to Vladivostok. 

The Kutuzov group sailed around Europe and 
entered the Baltic on June 28, completing the 
first stage of Soviet naval demonstrations. What 
it boils down to is that Kassatonov, with only 
a few warships, managed to create the impression 
of omnipresence, caused the entire world to talk 
about his ships, and carried out important de- 
liveries to Egypt and Syria. And he has not said 
his last word. His next move will probably be 
to return the Kutuzov group to its bases in the 
Black Sea, again through the Mediterranean. 
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Failing that, a new cruiser-destroyer squadron 
may be sent from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
to replace the five ships in questions. Or, con- 
currently, a Black Sea-Pacific Fleet “exchange 
program” via the Mediterranean, Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean may be launched to show the 
Russian flag in the countries of the Near and 
Middle East and in South-East Asia. 
However, while Russia remains the immediate 
winner in the naval-prestige game, the United 
States exploited the panicky atmosphere to tie 
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the navies of Turkey and Greece much closer to 
its fold. In the next six months, the U. S. Navy 
will transfer three destroyers and three syb. 
marines to the two navies mentioned, with more 
to follow next year. When it comes to giving 
away warships, Russia cannot beat America, 
because the latter has more warships to spare 
and builds them faster, anyway. Also, the ab. 
sorption capacity of the inefficient Egyptian 
Navy and the half-baked Syrian fleet is extreme. 
ly limited. 





“Exodus 1947°: The Return Voyage 


by Ervin 


HE “Exopus 1947” was docked in a heavily 
guarded, well-barricaded corner of Haifa 
harbor. The dead had the honor of being the 
first to be carried off to the waiting trucks. 
Then came the seriously injured who required 
immediate medical help. Before passing the 
gate, they were examined by a physician in at- 
tendance to make sure that their condition 
really warranted treatment in a hospital in the 
Holy Land. Some of them were sent back as 
pretenders. 


In the meantime we were informed that we 
were to be transferred to British ships to be 
taken to Cyprus. ‘This was no surprise. We 
were sure that from the moment we fell into 
British hands, our final stop would be a prison- 
camp in that Crown colony. 


People began trickling off the ship. Mothers, 
carrying their little ones or holding them tight- 
ly by their hands, and pregnant women moving 
wearily in the heat—as requested—went first. 
Their husbands accompanied them. Carrying 
two blankets each and only their most essential 
belongings, they passed through a cordon of 
British soldiers and then disappeared one by one 





On July 18, 1947, the Exodus, carrying more than four 
thousand “illegal” Jewish refugees, was seized by the 
British in the port of Haifa. After a clash in the course 
of which three refugees were killed and over a hundred 
badly injured, the British sent the ship back to Germany. 
The heroism of the deportees in refusing to disembark in 
France made a profound impression on the entire world. 
This first-hand account by one of the refugees commem- 
orates one of the great moments in recent Jewish history. 


This is the second and concluding installment of the 
account. The first part appeared in the May issue of the 
Jewish Frontier. 


Birnbaum 


into two big tents—one for men and the other 
for women—to undergo a thorough search and 
questioning. Once through the tent, there were 
but a few steps to the waiting British ships. 


It must have been close to midnight when 
our group finally decided to take leave of the 
Exodus. By then there was hardly anyone left 
on the ship. The ship that only a short while 
before was a city of 4,500 people, exulting in 
a dream that was so close to realization, full of 
hope and expectation, now was desolate. 


It was a queer sensation to step on that earth 
which speaks so eloquently about the past glory 
and suffering of Israel. The dark silhouette of 
Mount Carmel stretched majestically against the 
sky. Here the contest between Elijah and the 
band of false prophets took place! This is the 
land that witnessed the birth of the monotheistic 
creed! This is the earth in which Jewish m- 
tionhood is rooted! This is the country toward 
which the prayers and supplications of Jews al 
over the world have been directed! Yes, it was 
a queer sensation to step on the shore of our 
Holy Land—as prisoners! 


We trailed behind the others through the 
tents, and walked up the steep gang-plank to 
the British ship and then a few steps into the 
hold. It was crowded. Some of our group 
managed to find places to rest. Those who did 
not remained sitting on the steps by the en- 
trance. We would have preferred to rest on 
the deck but the grated gate was locked and 
guarded by the British. 


It was dawn when our prison-ship finally 
weighed anchor. The eyes of the youngsters 
standing on the steps were fixed on the land of 
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Israel until it disappeared behind the horizon— 
and the dream had vanished. 


EVERAL HouRs passed before we realized that 

the ship had changed its course. From north- 
northwest it had turned almost completely to 
the west. It was certainly unexpected. People 
tried to convince each other that the ships were 
just sailing about to give the British time to set 
up camps on Cyprus for such an unexpectedly 
large number. However, conviction grew with 
the passing of hours that we were not bound 
for Cyprus. The wildest rumors began to spread 
concerning our destination. 


We could foresee a prolonged stay on the 
British freighters. ‘The British were reasonable 
enough to relax pressure. The youngsters poured 
out of the overcrowded hold into the wire 
cages, constructed for this very purpose, that 
stretched on both sides toward the front of the 
ship. Every inch of space was occupied. People 
made themselves at home even on the roofs of 
the rest-rooms. In the end, the British assigned 
additional place to us outside the cages. Almost 
one-third of the ship was at the disposal of the 
fifteen hundred prisoners on it. 


For the duration of the voyage we were never 
in darkness. During the day the sun poured 
down its rays upon us; at night, the British 
with their searchlights made sure that no move 
should be hidden from them. Even the hold 


had only a grating on top: there was no privacy. 


Our activities began the very first day. We 
had no books at hand—those we had on the 
Exodus were.now in our knapsacks taken away 
by the British in Haifa and to be returned only 
at the end of the trip. But the leaders of our 
young people met to learn from each other and 
then teach it in turn to their kvutzot (groups). 
Ashi taught English. Jehudit classical mythol- 
ogy. Natan ancient history. We were lucky 
to have with us a young man who had once been 
wild about Shakespeare, and we spent an hour 
each day listening to an exposition of a work by 
the greatest literary genius of our captors. Jew- 
ish history and Hebrew were of course in the 
program. The free hours in the afternoon were 
spent by the groups in learning new songs and 
in discussing events related to our condition. 
One such discussion in our group dealt with 
Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, on the 
four hundredth anniversary of his birth. He 
too was taken, after the battle of Lepanto — 
over the very waters we were crossing—as a cap- 
tive to Algiers to be sold into slavery. 

The evenings were relaxing and one could 
even forget the abject condition of being con- 
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fined to the small monkey-cages. Sometimes, 
for the benefit of the few elderly people who 
were with us, we gathered in the hold for a 
musical evening. Usually, though, we sat in 
the front of the boat, farthest away from the 
annoying lights, covered with blankets against 
the cool breezes, and sang and sang and sang. 


DESPITE A FULL program the days passed slow- 

ly. It was not too comfortable to sit con- 
stantly on the ground—no chairs or benches 
were available—or to be so limited in one’s 
movements. Only two men out of every thirty 
had the chance to take a walk three times daily 
toward the other end of the boat to bring the 


“meals from the kitchen. Everybody was ready 


to volunteer for that job, not only because it 
offered some physical exercise, but also because 
there was usually the chance to grab something, 
while waiting their turn at the kitchen, to sup- 
plement the meager diet. It was not only 
meager but unpalatable. Somehow they must 
have been able to obtain the oldest and mouldiest 
crackers and cereals in the British Empire. It 
took us some time to get used to eating the foad 
after picking the worms from our crackers or 
removing the dead worms floating on our cooked 
food. Food became one of our favorite subjects 
of conversation. People would recall the taste 
of a slice of good bread or of a good piece of 
meat. With real gusto and maybe a tinge of 
masochism, they would describe their favorite 
dishes in the minutest detail. Dagi was liable 
to wake up her neighbor in the middle of the 
night to tell her about the wonderful dish she 
ate once and that she was going to have the 
first thing after we got off that cursed, wormy 
boat. 


Although no official announcement was made 
about our destination, after a few days had gone 
by it was taken for granted that we were going 
to some place in France. Since most of the young 
people and the Haganah leaders were on our 
ship, there was some uncertainty as:to the reac- 
tion to this bit of news from the passengers on 
the two other ships. The ships were fairly close 
to one another but no adequate means of com- 
munication could be established by the prisoners. 
A brave attempt was made one day by a Belgian 
youngster who jumped overboard and, through 
the waves, tried to cut across to the nearest ship: 
it was trailing us at an angle. But the young 
man was picked up by a motor-boat launched 
from one of the British frigates. 


In spite of their watchfulness, the British 
were unable to prevent us from taking some re- 
venge. It took long hours of hard labor, con- 
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stantly interrupted by the approach of a British 
guard, but at last we succeeded in cutting a link 
of the anchor-chain with small file. 

Finally, we learned that the next morning 
we should enter a French port. No one knew 
what to expect. Would the British use force 
to get us off? Would anyone leave voluntarily? 
Placards were being hastily prepared by us for 
a demonstration. As night fell there was an 
uneasy atmosphere on the ship. The British 
doubled their guard. In the stillness of the 
night, Jonas, a member of our group, succeeded 
—according to plan—in climbing up the high 
mast and hid in its observation-nest. He had 
a white-and-blue flag with a Magen Dovid on 
it wrapped around his waist: it was to be un- 
furled at a signal when we entered the harbor. 

But the night passed and day broke without 
land in sight. ‘The ships were moving very 
slowly. The British were in no hurry, and we 
were worried about Jonas, crouching in a basket 
on the high mast, baking in the burning sun 
and faint with thirst. It was late in the morn- 
ing when we finally approached land. Suddenly 
our ship stopped. ‘The distance between the 
three ships grew greater. Then the others 
stopped too. We could see some of the houses 
of the port. But we were too far away to see 
any people. What next? Were we waiting for 
a tugboat and pilots to take us in? Instead, the 
British began making preparations to drop 
anchor on the spot. Under these circumstances, 
it was cruel and foolish to leave Jonas between 
the ocean and the sky. Whatever the British 
would do to him we had no choice but to bring 
him down. We began shouting his name louder 
and louder, calling to him to come down. But 
he did not dare to move. Finally, we had to 
turn to the British and explained to them that 
one of our fellows could not find a place to 
sleep and climbed up into the observation-nest. 
With their co-operation we finally brought 
Jonas down. 

Hardly had we gotten over this episode when 
our attention became centered on the anchor- 
ing operation. Normally that would have been 
of no special interest. This time, however, our 
eyes were fixed on the massive anchor as the 
anchor-chain began to unwind. Little by little 
the anchor left the ship. Then, all of a sudden, 
it fell with a splash. There was a tremendous 
clatter on the ship as the broken chain sped 
through the chute and, together with the an- 
chor, disappeared in the blue water. 


HE BritTisH misjudged our stamina and we 
misjudged their patience. We stuck to the 
ship and they stuck to the French port—Port 
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de Bouc. We kept shouting ourselves hoarse. 
“Lo nazuz mi’po!” (we will not get off). And 
they did everything—from sweet words of per. 
suasion to veiled threats—to get us off. When 
we declared a hunger strike to embarrass them 
in the eyes of the world, they deprived us of 
sleeping-places outside the cages and the hold, 
and would not let us use the roofs of the rest. 
ing-rooms. When someone got sick they refused 
medical attention, thus forcing people to seek 
help on shore. However, once off the ship they 
could not return to it. Consequently, many of 
the sick, unwilling to disembark, remained un- 
attended. 


The danger of an epidemic grew more acute 
daily. The people kept themselves clean: Irma 
and others checked the young girls’ hair every 
day; Shmuli cleaned the toilets several times a 
day. Yet, some developed a very unpleasant rash 
that spread quickly from person to person. An 
attack of measles broke out. This finally 
brought French doctors on board who vacci- 
nated the children and painted the grown-ups 
violet with a medicine against the rash. The 
doctors warned us that some of the little ones 
must be taken off at once. 


Who was to go with them? There were no 
volunteers for that job. It was considered 
shameful to leave the ship even if it was to ac- 
company a sick, bewildered child to a hospital 
in a strange land. It was considered treacherous 
and cowardly to exchange the hardships on the 
floating prison for the pleasant and protected 
life in France. Nor were any of us willing to 
part from comrades with whom they had shared 
so many fateful experiences. One cannot for- 
get easily the frail figure of Rita as she was 
lowered into a motor-launch—she was herself 
only a youngster of fifteen — to assume respon- 
sibility for a sick child that had to be operated 
upon. She tried to smile and wave good-bye, 
but she could not keep back the tears glittering 
in her eyes. 


THE BritisH brought on board the French 

authorities to persuade us to get off. But 
they had hardly greeted us when Jonas dashed 
for the mast and—despite the English guard 
pulling his pistol from the holster—appeared 
high over our heads wildly waving the white- 
and-blue flag. What was supposed to be an 
Anglo-French expression of solidarity now 
changed to a Jewish demonstration of determi- 
nation not to land anywhere but in Palestine. 
The French delegates who were supposed to be 
the leading actors in the show turned into spec- 
tators. 
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With the white-and-blue flag waving from 
the top of the British ship, we sang with all our 
might the “Hatikvah.” One of our French- 
speaking companions was raised by his comrades 
on their shoulders and he spoke to the visitors 
at length. Then another of our companions 
spoke in Yiddish—with someone translating— 
and thanked the French for their help and for 
their offer of asylum, but made it clear that 
despite the suffering and privation to which we 
had been subjected we would not be deflected 
from our aim to find security and peace in our 
own land. One of the French delegates felt 
obliged to say a few words of thanks for our 
praise and then they left hurriedly on their 
motor-launches while we on the ship were 
chanting in chorus “a Palestine” and “lo 
nazuz mi’po.” 


Part of the day we spent watching our guards 
swimming at a small distance from the ship or 
helping unload the launches that brought fresh 
food. The British, to make sure that no danger- 
ous weapons were being smuggled on board, tore 
open every box and punctured every can, thus 
spoiling a good part of the supplies that were 
not consumed immediately. It did not occur 
to them, however, to examine closely the matzo 
boxes, in one of which the usual crumbs were 
replaced by gunpowder. Neither did they no- 
tice when one day a launch left behind two 
young men who were immediately lost in the 
crowd. They were on their way back to Pales- 
tine from an international music-festival in 
Prague, when they were drafted for this job. 
Under their direction, the concerts in the eve- 
ning began to offer more variety, new songs 
were introduced, and a choir was organized 
that rehearsed several hours daily. One of the 
two became the director of all music; the other 
devoted himself exclusively to the choir. He 
was a quiet chap and slept most of the time 
when he was off-duty, that is, when he did not 
direct a choir; but, despite his curious aloofness, 
he won the affection of the group. 


The monotony of our life was also broken 
by an excursion to Marseilles where the ship 
went for coal. We admired the city from a 
distance and were even more enchanted by the 
castle on an island in the dungeons of which 
the Count of Monte Cristo had been a prisoner: 
But what might have been a pleasant excursion 
was spoiled by a rumor concerning the purpose 
of the coal supplies. Somehow word reached the 
ship, without anyone knowing how or from 
whom, that unless we disembarked in France 
we were to be taken to Germany. We dismissed 
the rumor as a preposterous bit of fantasy. Still, 
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the thought of such a possibility, unlikely as it 
seemed, disturbed us. 


One day, the British sounded the horns on all 
their ships when a baby was born to one of the 
Jewish mothers. Since the baby came into the 
world on a British ship, His Britannic Majesty 
had acquired an additional subject. 


We had been at sea for almost a month with- 
out having had a drop of rain. But one night 
a storm burst on us. We had no place to hide 
from the torrents of rain and were soaked to 
the skin. The heavens seemed to be on fire. The 
lightning did not stop. On the shore a house 
was hit and went up in flames. When finally 
the clouds went away as fast as they came, the 
moon threw its yellow light on the thousand of 
us on the ship without a dry place to sit down. 


]F THE British thought that the rains would 
force us off the unprotected boat they were 
disappointed. ‘The few who wanted to leave, 
or had to get off because of sickness, had already 
left the first week or two. The rest took their 
slogan, “Lo nazuz mi’po!” in dead earnestness. 


But, inevitably, British patience gave way. 
Notices were distributed that those who would 
not disembark by six o’clock the following af- 
ternoon would be taken by sea to Hamburg. 
We accepted the dreaded announcement with 
resignation and continued the interrupted choir 
rehearsal. But behind our seeming indifference 
was a deep anger at the British decision to take 
us back to those places where the flowers are 
red from the blood of our dear ones. 


That last night in French waters, we expected 
a message from the Haganah. So we stayed up, 
waiting for a motor-boat to come. A panicky 
feeling of helplessness has taken hold of many 
of us, a feeling that everything was lost, that 
the months of resistance and privation on the 
seas had served no purpose. The boat came about 
two o’clock at night. Someone in the boat be- 
gun to speak to us through a loud-speaker in 
a loud, firm Hebrew. At that moment the 
British turned on their deafening sirens, drown- 
ing out the words of the speaker. A flood of 
curses from our otherwise quiet choir director 
startled us but even that did not help. 


Shortly after six, when the ultimatum ex- 
pired, the ship weighed anchor. On the high 
seas we again fell into formation with the other 
two ships and the accompanying frigates. ‘The 
ships headed for Gibraltar. We still had some 
hope that the British Government would change 
its mind. But it did not. 
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At Gibraltar the British troops on the ships 
received shore leave. As they left in their motor- 
launches they sang jeeringly “Artsa Alenu.” 
They had picked it up during their prolonged 
stay with the stubborn rebels. After less than 
a day we left that rocky fortress. Soon we 
passed through the Straits and left the Spanish 
coast behind. For a few days the voyage was 
tolerable but after we had crossed the stormy 
Bay of Biscay and entered the British Channel 
the nights became extremely chilly. We did 
not have clothing enough or blankets to protect 
us. Not only did the weather change for the 
worse but so did the food. We were back to 
the familiar crackers and cereal. ‘The sea, too, 
changed. In the green waters of the English 
Channel the deep blue Mediterranean seemed 
like a dream. From time to time we were 
startled by the warning bells of floating buoys 
as the ship pushed closer to the mouth of the 
Elbe river. When we reached the Elbe we 
turned inland and slowly sailed up the river to 
the city of Hamburg. The other two ships left 
us behind and we realized that we would be the 
last to disembark. It seemed that the British 
expected the stiffest resistance from their pas- 
sengers on our ship—most of whom were 
young. 


Some of our men succeeded in making a time- 
bomb from the explosive smuggled aboard 
in a matzo-box in Port de Bouc. The bomb 
was carefully lowered into a hidden place in the 
hold the day before we expected to disembark 
on German soil. Fortunately, few of the pas- 
sengers knew about the bomb under their sleep- 
ing-places. This in itself might have disturbed 
their last night’s rest on the ship. In addition, 
however, the British kept circling the ship in 
motor-launches, exploding small water-bombs 
which shook the ship from stem to stern. We 
did not know to what exten this would affect 
a time-bomb, so when dawn came and the British 
ordered us off we encouraged everyone to leave 
in a hurry and not to resist. Later, we found 
out that after we cleared the ship the British 
made a thorough search and found the bomb 
a few hours before it was supposed to go off. 


After a short train-trip we wound up in a 
camp, startlingly similar to the place many of 
us had left four months before in Germany. 
There we met our friends from the “Exodus 
1947,” whom fate had placed on the other two 
English ships. By then we had not seen them 
for three months. We heard from them the 
story of their resistance in Hamburg. One by 
one they had to be picked up by the British 
soldiers and carried bodily off the ship. Some 
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offered stiff resistance and the British used their 
clubs. There were several injured. 


HEN WE started out we did not intend to 

fight the British Empire and the British 
army. We had other intentions. We had 
dreamt about a free life in a free land. We had 
visions of a modest corner of the earth that we 
could truly call our own. Instead, we met again 
in barracks, behind a barbed-wire fence, and 
never out of sight of a watch-tower. In ow 
pockets we had little pieces of paper—certif. 
cates, written by hand in haste and in secret 
during the last leg of the voyage, confirming 
that we were participants in that enterprise 
called “Exodus 1947.” But more precious to 
us than the certificates was the realization that, 
even though unsuccessful, we had been true to 
the spirit of our people struggling for its place 
in the sun and true to the spirit of the six mil- 
lion who in our time had died because they were 
Jews. 
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What He 


Ax RIGHT, my dear, I’ll tell you. I'll also tell 
you what I’ve kept from you till now. Of 
course, it’s better that you hear these things from 
me rather than from others. I know that 
everyone’s whispering about it. You think I 
don’t notice it. I see it all. I see the people stop 
talking whenever I appear. I also see them star- 
ing at me sometimes. How strange their looks! 
Don’t pay any attention to them. But you 
should know this — they know nothing. They 
know nothing. They do know it had to do with 
madness. Well, that’s right. But they don’t know 
how things reached that point, and that’s more 
important than the fact of the matter. Right? 
Yes, it is more important, and that’s what I want 
to tell you, even though talking about this, you 
understand, isn’t easy for me. 

Madness! What a dreadful word! No, dear, 
it’s not an easy thing. But I don’t want to hide 
anything from you. I want you to know every- 
thing. I'll tell you in the third person, as if it 
happened to someone else. All right? It will be 
easier that way, you know. I'll call myself 
Laibka. (By the way — that’s what I was really 
called in those days, and not Aryeh as now.) 

And so this Laibka, whose youth was broken 
during the war, Laibka, whose soul was so 
wrinkled and squashed from sleeplessness and 
fright, hunger and humiliation that he didn’t 
even have a chance to grow out of his childhood, 
this Laibka, who went to Israel young in years 
but old in suffering and experience, began de- 
manding youth — a youth totally ruined in his 
native land. In Israel he tried to straighten the 
crookedness in his soul; he wanted to renew his 
youth. He decided to be always happy, to play 
a lot, to be strong and courageous in time of 
stress, to cast fear out of his blood. In short, 
to be what he wasn’t when he was young. He 
used to wander around the kibbutz, his blond 
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Told Her 


(A Short Story) 
by Yehuda Yaari 


hair bright in the sun. (Don’t look at my bald- 
ness. I know it’s there. That happened when I 
was sick: all my hair fell out.) Yes, Laibka 
had a head crowned with golden hair that 
laughed in the sunlight. That’s what the girls 
used to say. And his eyes that never knew the 
light of laughter in childhood were now always 
smiling. His eyes always smiled with the smile 
of a wild boy. That, too, the girls used to say. 
He was happy, strong, full of energy and en- 
thusiasm, and did all the hard work in the 
kibbutz. Not out of any great strength, for 
Laibka was never a powerful man, but out of 
youthful enthusiasm. In times of danger he 
girded himself with a strength that influenced 
others. During a malaria epidemic, he sang: “It’s 
good to have malaria! Good to have it in our own 
land!” And so he made the sickness pleasant 
for himself and his sick friends. With the com- 
ing of the first rain he used to leave his tent and 
dance joyfully in the yard until his clothes 
were soaking and stuck to his skin. 

“Rain has come! Rain has come! Rain has 
come! Rain has come!”, he used to sing loudly 
until his throat choked up. And all this was to 
make the people forget the damp and cold that 
sucked the marrow out of their bones. That’s 
how he used to carry on outside, as the crowd 
looked on, pleased and bursting with laughter. 
And when sometimes at night someone suddenly 
fell sick and started wailing like a jackel in his 
tent, Laibka was the man who calmed him, the 
one who entertained him, the one who made 
the man laugh again. You should know that 
during the time of settlement things like this 
happened frequently in the kibbutz. A tender 
creature was our kibbutz in those days. Its 
people were easily saddened and broken. Crying 
at night was common. Sitting in their tents 
singing, or in the dining-hall talking, suddenly 
an awful sobbing would come from one of the 
tents. 

When they reached it they found that some- 
one had had a kind of fit and was lying in the 
tent kicking into space as if to kick the whole 
world away, plucking at one’s hair like someone 
who had lost a mother, howling like a dog in 
the darkness. This sort of thing happened par- 
ticularly to the girls. They, the tender and de- 
licate ones, were broken easily. Why? You ask 
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what caused this? What can IJ tell you, my dear? 
There’s a lot to say about this. But I’ll make it 
short. They were all young, like Laibka, and 
like him they, too, were of the war generation. 
They brought over a great fear in their hearts, 
a dread of war. They hoped for redemption — 
the liberation of a people, the salvation of hu- 
manity. And I'll tell you a secret: their longing 
was greater than their comprehension or grasp. 
A yearning that, is too big for a soul is bound 
to drive a man out of his mind. Add to this the 
blood-sapping malaria, the hard work, the body- 
scorching heat, the soul-consuming night cries 
of the jackals, and even nature — yes, nature 
itself — these rising hills, even they were too 
heavy for the soul of a simple person. Imagine 
all this and you’ll understand why this derange- 
ment hit the settlement (though only slightly) 
from time to time, now touching this one, now 
the next. And when something like this hap- 
pened, they all became frightened. Their self- 
assurance disappeared. They felt that they were 
being drawn by this thing into the nether 
regions. 

If you had only seen, my dear, how they 
trembled when they heard that wailing from 
one of the tents at night. Boys as strong as 
cedars trembled like thin ears of corn; they 
shook like children left in a cemetery at night. 
This sobbing pierced deep into the soul, and 
there was a danger that they would suddenly 
all lie on the ground kicking their legs and cry- 
ing, crying into the darkness. In such times of 
despair, Laibka was the strong and courageous 
one. He calmed, he consoled, he saved. Laibka 
had a magic way of calming the perplexed. A 
light pat on the head, a little whisper in the ear, 
a delicate touch on the shoulder, a gentle laugh 
that grew from moment to moment till the 
victim was laughing with him. And so, Laibka 
was made a sort of doctor to the stricken in the 
kibbutz. When someone was depressed, you 
would immediately hear a voice saying: ‘‘Go to 
Yaakov, Laibka, he’s not well...” When a girl 
sobbed in her tent at night, along with her wail- 
ing was heard: “Laibka, Laibka, go to Dvorah. 
She’s had an attack .. .” 


Bvt you probably think that Laibka was hard 

of heart and sturdy of spirit, and that he 
wasn’t shaken at all at those moments. Then I 
have to tell you how completely wrong you are. 
He quaked like the rest of them, maybe more 
than they, but he conquered his fear, and they 
thought him strong and stout-hearted. You 
understand? They only saw the calm facade 
that he had and thought he was tough. Just the 
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opposite. He was a weak man, a man wh 
trembled with fear during times of danger. By 
they didn’t know this. You understand? They 
saw his smiling eyes and thought he was happy, 
But he wasn’t happy at all. He just made beliey, 
he was happy. Deep down Laibka was a sq 
man. Yes, you must know that all his life he wy 
unable to forget the voice of a crying child thy 
he once heard one night coming from a windoy 
in his city. He used to write very sad letter 
to a love who never was and never existed. An( 
at times he used to lie in bed for a long time ip 
the morning because he was afraid to rise, afraid 
of the coming day. Laibka strong! Laibk; 
happy! Oh yes, it really makes me laugh. 

But why do I have to tell a long story? Yoy 
know me. I think you had time to get to know 
me when we met, and I’ve hardly changed 
since then. They say that I’m one of those who 
never change. But back to the story. Listen! 

You see that settlement. Look — the one over 
that hill. Over there! You see? The whok 
thing started there. How? [ll tell you right 
away. In those days there were no red-roofed 
houses. They all lived in old rusty-looking tent 
like the rest of the pioneers in the land — tent 
bought from the departing Turkish army at the 
end of the war. They ate in a large wooden hut, 
It always reminded me of the big sukkah that 
our town put up every year for the hasidim 
that came to the rebbi for Hoshana Rabbah. 
That settlement was the largest kibbutz in the 
land and was known all over for its joy, it 
parties, its dancing. This will seem strange t 
you today, for now it is silent: a sort of heavy 
sadness over it. But you must know that this 
is the silence after a storm. 


In those days, there was no end to song and 
dance in that kibbutz. Every night their song 
rang through the length of the valley and thei 
dancing almost shook the ground under theit 
feet. And not only at night. Sometimes they 
broke into song and danced in the middle of the 
day. Fanatical singers were there, who nevet 
let a meal go by without a song. At times they 
just sang, and at times some accompanied the 
songs by banging spoons on plates — and whet 
that started their legs couldn’t remain still. One 
after another they jumped from the tables and 
were caught in a fervent dance. Just like that. 
In the middle of the afternoon. Between mort: 
ing work and afternoon work. 

In short, our Laibka, who took it upon himsell 
to be happy, and to outward appearances: wa 

appy, became a regular visitor in that kibbutz, 
in that happy dancing settlement. Laibka liked 
to visit the other working-settlements often, 
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myway; not like his friends in the kibbutz who 
tayed away from the other camps. He made 
many trips, particularly to that settlement. On 
friday nights and holidays hé used to saddle 
one of the horses and ride over to join in their 
dances and songs. The members of Laibka’s 
kibbutz complained about this, feeling sorry. 
for the horse who had worked all day in the 
field, and also because of the principle of the 
thing. 

‘You want to dance?” they said, “Then why 
don’t you dance here with all of us? Do you 
have to go to another settlement for that?” 
That’s what they said, and perhaps they were 
right. But Laibka didn’t pay any attention to 
them. Something drew him over to that settle- 
ment. You understand? There the dances came 
out of a drunken fervor, out of literal losing of 
the senses, and here they danced calmly and 
gently, as if dancing among themselves. Laibka 
chose to dance there with people he didn’t know 
than dance here with his friends. He wanted to 
intoxicate himself with the dance and lose him- 
slf in happiness. You understand? He needed 
it to lose his sadness. Laibka couldn’t dance by 
himself. For within him fear and gloom were 
dancing. You understand? 

And so it dragged on for days. Laibka fre- 
quented that settlement and made friends with a 
group of people there. He slept in their tents 
on Friday nights and spent the Sabbath talking 
and walking with them. This, of course, made 
the members of his kibbutz complain all the 
more. They said that he spent so much more 
time in that kibbutz that he became estranged 
from his own. ‘They didn’t understand him. 
They didn’t understand that all this was a neces- 
sity to him, that it was a place where he could 
hide from himself. What can I tell you? Laibka 
began to feel uncomfortable in his kibbutz. And 
then the whole thing started. 


SHmveEL, a boy from the other kibbutz, be- 
came insane. Not that he had an attack such 
as others had had. Oh no! He simply went out 
of his mind. He spoke queerly — called one a 
king, another rabbi, this one a beast, that one 
a saint, was angry with one man, expressed love 
for another — and all without sense or reason. 
He was idle all the time. The blue eyes that had 
turned the girls’ hearts now smiled insanely. The 
right corner of his mouth always trembled 
sadly, and his hands with their long fingers 
began to look like a skeleton’s. In short — mad 
as all madmen! 
His friends and his sister, who also lived in 
the kibbutz, wanted to send him to a hospital 
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in Vienna. But they couldn’t. Shmuel didn’t 
want to go. Twice they succeeded in getting 
him on a boat, but he escaped both times and 
returned to the kibbutz. They didn’t know 
what they could do for him. Let him wander 
around the camp? Impossible! They couldn’t 
let a sick man go about without medical care. 
Send him to Vienna? Also impossible! What 
could they do? 

When Laibka came to the kibbutz one day, 
his friends told him the whole story and asked 
his advice. And Laibka gave them an idea. He 
volunteered to take Shmuel to Vienna. How? 
In what way? “It‘s not your business. [ll find 
the way. I’ll definitely bring him there.” 


That’s what he told them. You understand? 
It came at an opportune time. Life in the kib- 
butz had become difficult for him because of 
the complaints of the other members — among 
other reasons. He had looked for the chance to 
leave for a while and now he found it. You 
understand? Expenses would be paid by the 
other camp and his own kibbutz couldn’t dare 
oppose his trip. It was a sort of mission. That’s 
what Laibka said to himself. 

And so the other kibbutz decided to try again. 
We'll see, they said. If he'll succeed, that’s fine. 
And if not — what will we lose? That’s what 
they said. They set the sailing-date, bought 
tickets, and obtained a new suit for Laibka from 
one of the near-by settlers. Everything was pre- 
pared for the trip. 

On the day of the sailing, Laibka, wearing his 
unpressed and shiny suit, paced the deck not 
knowing what to do. From below, from the 
depths of the boat, came a sound: boom! boom! 
— a sound that never stopped. The boat shook 
as if it were a drum and someone was banging 
it. It was Shmuel making all this noise. They 
had brought him aboard by force, locked him 
in his cabin, and there he sat kicking the door 
with all his might. Laibka walked the deck sad- 
ly, his mind blank of ideas. He was like a mili- 
tary man in a besieged fortress. In just a little 
while, Shmuel would break the door and then 
Laibka would be lost. What was to be done? 
How could he quiet this madman? How could he 
approach him, calm him? 

You’ve got a problem, Laibka, he said to him- 
self. You thought you’ve got a depressed person, 
a boy with an attack. But he’s insane, oh yes, 
really crazy. What did you do, Laibka? You 
overestimated your powers. This was foolish- 
ness. Madness! So, you wanted a trip? Now 
you have a trip — straight to hell. At that 
moment Laibka would have given half his days 


to be back in his kibbutz. 
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In the meantime, daylight had vanished, and 
the lights on the slope of Mt. Carmel started 
blinking from afar. The anchor was raised 
amidst a noise that silenced the din of Shmuel 
kicking, and the boat was torn from its place, 
Looking at the receding lights of Haifa, a deep 
sadness, a sadness that he had always tried tp 
suppress, came over Laibka. It was not enough 
that he couldn’t help the creature struggling 
below, now he himself needed strengthening 
and, support. 

The lights had almost disappeared in the 
distance and only one light in a far-off light. 
house kept sweeping the dark sea like an eye 
opening and closing, opening and closing. The 
kicks from below increased their pounding, 
sounding like a boat being shelled. Fear hovered 
about and Laibka wanted to cry. 


SupveEn ty, shining like that lighthouse beam, 

an idea struck him. Laibka didn’t hesitate 
a second and immediately ran down to Shmuel’ 
locked cabin. Standing at the cabin door were 
the ship’s doctor and some sailors holding a 
thick rope. It seemed that they wanted to enter 
and subdue Shmuel so that he wouldn’t make 
so much noise. Laibka made his way through 
them. 

“Open the door,” he said, “I want to see him.” 

“What? You want to go in there with him? 
He'll kill you in there!” 

“Don’t worry. He won’t do a thing to me, 
Please, open the door!” Laibka spoke confident- 
ly, but deep down he wasn’t really sure at all 
that his idea would work. But he had to try 
something. 

The door was opened. Laibka burst in with 
the fright of someone fleeing an oppressor. He 
threw himself on the bed. He pressed a pillow 
to his head and started a terrible wailing. His 
face was pressed into the pillow. The sound of 
his crying was loud. Laibka didn’t know what 
Shmuel was doing at that moment. He lowered 
his voice and cried softly, inwardly. Suddenly 
he felt the touch of a hand on his trembling 
shoulder. And after the touch he heard a deep 
voice, like a voice coming out of a dark house 
at night. 

““What’s the matter? Why are you crying?” 

Laibka didn’t answer. He groaned a few more 
times until he felt Shmuel’s hand increasing the 
pressure on his shoulder. Shmuel repeated his 
question. 

““What’s the matter? Why are you crying? 
Tell me.” 

Laibka calmed down. He wiped his eyes on 
the pillow, turned his face upwards and mo- 
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tioned to Shmuel that he should sit next to him 
on the bed. Shmuel sat down and Laibka took 
his hand. 

“PI] tell you what it is with me,” he said, “but 
ou have to promise that you won’t tell a living 
sul. All right?” 

Shmuel nodded. 

“First tell me your name.” 

“My name is Shmuel.” 

“All right, Shmuel. You know, Shmuel, I am 
mentally ill, you know. Not quite clear in the 
head... you know. I’m going to Vienna to get 
cured. They say you can get cured there. I’m 
in a kibbutz. My friends sent me to Vienna. 
Listen, Shmuel. I’m asking you to look out for 
me, all right? Take care that I don’t get angry. 
When I get angry my thoughts become confused 
right away and I go crazy. You hear? Before 
[heard lots of noise here. That was awful. I 
became angry. I ask you, my friend, don’t let 
me get angry. I’m all alone on the boat, you 
know. You’re my room-mate in the cabin. 
You'll be able to take care of me...” Laibka 
told him all that. 

Shmuel was silent for a long time. He stared 
ahead with his strange look and slowly the de- 
ranged smile disappeared\from his eyes and a 
deep sadness was in them. Then he said, “Good. 
I'll take care of you.” And his voice was dif- 
ferent than at first. It was clearer, healthier. 

“Good. I’ll take care of you,” he said again. 

“And you? Where are you going?” 

“To Vienna,” Shmuel answered. 

“To Vienna? How lucky! If so, you'll be 
able to bring me to Vienna and put me in a 
hospital. All right?” 

“Fine,” Shmuel answered. 

“And when you bring me there you'll write 
aletter to my kibbutz and tell them about it. 
All right? I don’t know how to write anymore. 
From the day I became sick I forgot how to 
Write, you know. I can’t even write one letter 
of the alphabet . . .” 

Then the supper-bell rang. Laibka remained 
in the cabin and Shmuel went to bring him 
something to eat. Laibka literally danced with 
joy. He had never expected such success. He 
danced and boasted, “You’re a genius, Laibka. 
You’ve wrought a miracle,” till Shmuel’s foot- 
steps were heard. He was coming with the food 
and once again Laibka lay down on the bed and 
burst into tears. 

Why drag it out, my dear? Each day this 
game was repeated a number of times. Laibka 
used to shed tears like this a few times daily. 
Shmuel handled him like a baby — brought his 
meals to the cabin, fed him, soothed him and 
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entertained him, cared for him anxiously and 
tenderly. 

But as days passed a very strange thing 
happened: day by day Laibka’s tears became 
more and more natural, until toward the end he 
was really weeping. And what’s more, he felt 
that he couldn’t stop crying. He had to cry — 
even though he felt that he was being drawn into 
an awful abyss. You understand? He tried not 
to cry but couldn’t. Did you ever see a man in 
quicksand? When he lifts one foot out the other 
sinks in deeper. So it was with Laibka. He 
wanted to get out but the more he tried the 
deeper he sank. After a few days Laibka was 
really sick. He knew it, but he couldn’t take 
hold of himself anymore. The sick, insane 
Shmuel nursed him — like a healthy man. You 
understand? 

Well, what happened next, when the boat 
docked? How did we get to Vienna? I don’t 
remember, anymore. I was in a thick cloud. I 
don’t remember a thing about those days. I just 
remember that one day I found myself in a 
mental hospital wearing a grey uniform that 
filled me with disgust. I also remember Shmuel 
coming to visit me and telling me that he wrote 
the kibbutz notifying them that he had brought 
me safely to the hospital. And when he left I 
remember asking the nurse for paper and pencil 
because I wanted to write a letter myself — 
and I couldn’t write at all: I had forgotten how 
to write! 

This is the whole story that I’ve kept from 
you till now, my dear. And now I’ve told you 


everything. Translated by Curt Leviant 
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THE JEWISH 
GRANDMOTHER 


MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRL- 
HOOD, by Mary McCarthy. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. 245 pp., $3.95. 


N SPITE of her name and in spite 

of the title of her book, Mary 
McCarthy is Jewish within the 
meaning of the Nuremberg Laws. 
Her grandmother’s maiden name 
was Augusta Morganstern, and the 
latest and most interesting memoir 
in this book is devoted to her. 
Mary McCarthy’s mother’s moth- 
er, in whose house she spent an 
important period of her youth 
(both of Mary’s parents died in 
the influenza epidemic following 
the First World War while she 
was still in her childhood) had 
something in common with her 
gifted granddaughter: a talent for 
story telling. “My grandmother 
was a gifted raconteuse when she 
could be induced to tell one of 
her stories. She acted out all the 
parts zestfully, particularly her 
own, and short trills of unwilling 
laughter proceeded from her as 
she spoke; when she had finished, 
she would have to wipe her eyes 
with a handkerchief. This power 
of being amused at herself, this 
perpetual dismay, made one see her 
in these disconcerting situations, 
which had a classic plot — the 
plot of a nightmare really.” 


Mary McCarthy’s anecdotes 
concerning “disconcerting situa- 
tions,” when we stop to think of 
them, often have the same quality. 
There is, for example, an incident 
recounted in the sketch “The Man 
in the Brooks Brothers Shirt” from 
her first book The Company She 
Keeps, which has a direct parallel 
with a story she tells in her cur- 
rent book. In both, a girl, ashamed 
of her own lack of sophistication, 
is goaded by a companion to 
drink more than she should and 
awakens later to find herself in 
bed with a man. In the earlier 
story the “worst” had happened, 
in the latest version her innocence 
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had been respected by her loutish 
companion, but in both the pat. 
tern is the same — obviously thy 
of one of the author’s own recur. 
rent nightmares. The girl lives ip 
our imagination during what were 
to her rather ridiculous and grue. 
some situations, even as Mary Mc. 
Carthy’s grandmother once lived 
in her own imagination. 


This side of her family come 
out consistently better in her 
portraiture than the McCarthy 
side. Her Jewish grandmother’ 
raven-colored hair, which the Mc- 
Carthys thought was too fine not 
to be dyed turns out to be genu. 
ine, while her father’s gold watch 
turns out to be merely plated. He 
father’s memory is systematically 
torn down. He may have been 
drunkard. His accomplishments 
were consistently exaggerated by 
his family. “As for the legend 
that he was a brilliant man, with 
marked literary gifts, alas, I once 
saw his diary. It was a record of 
heights and weights, temperatures 
and enemas, interspersed with 
slightly sententious ‘thoughts’ like 
a schoolboy’s; he writes out for 
himself, laboriously, the defini- 
tions of an atheist and an agnos- 
tic.” 


The McCarthys never fail t 
arouse her to defiance, probably 
because they were exclusively in 
charge of her education and 
bringing-up directly after the 
death of her parents and becaus 
she suffered many indignities un- 
der their tutelage. Her defiance 
reaches its apogee in her comments 
on Catholicism, her family’s and 
her own. “From what I have 
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gen, 1 am driven to the conclu- 
gon that religion is only good 
for good people, and I do not 
mean this as a paradox, but simp- 
ly as an observable fact. Only 
people can afford to be re- 
lgious. For the others, it is too 
great a temptation — a tempta- 
tion to the,deadly sins of pride 
ind anger, chiefly, but one might 
ilo add sloth. My grandmother 
McCarthy, I am sure, would have 
hen a better woman if she had 
hen an atheist or an agnostic. 
The Catholic religion, I believe, is 
the most dangerous of all morally 
(Ido not know about the Mos- 
lm), because, with its claim to 
be the only true religion, it fosters 
that sense of privilege I spoke of 
earlier — the notion that not 
everyone is lucky enough to be a 
Catholic.” 


Her defiance of her own back- 
ground and kinfolk sometimes has 
the effect of making her seem 
like the village atheist. Arrogance 
suits the style of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, but on Mary McCarthy it 
“sits like a silk hat on a Bradford 
millionaire.” Here is an example 
of this note which she strikes and 
which, but for the sex of the 
author, I should be tempted to 
call puerile: “As a lapsed Catholic, 
Ido not trouble myself about the 
possibility that God may exist 
after all. If He exists (which 
seems to be more than doubtful), 
Iam in for a bad time in the next 
world, but I am not going to bar- 
gain to believe in God in order 
to save my soul. Pascal’s wager 
— the bet that he took with 
himself that God existed, even 
though this could not be proved 
by reasoning — strikes me as too 
prudential. What had Pascal to 
lose by behaving as if God existed? 
Absolutely nothing, for there was 
no counter-Principle to damn him 
in case God didn’t. For myself, I 
prefer not to play it so safe, and 
I shall never send for a priest or 
recite an Act of Contrition in my 
last moments. I do not mind if I 
lose my soul for all eternity. If 
the kind of God exists Who would 
damn me for not working out a 
deal with Him, then that is un- 
fortunate. I should not care to 
spend eternity in the company of 
such a person.” 
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HER grandmother’s Jewish God, 

on the other hand, arousy 
considerably more unease in he 
than the Catholic bogey - may 
which she conjures up. She fee 
fearful of her Jewish grand. 
mother’s shade! “Starting to tel 
her story now, to publish it, so tp 
speak, abroad, I feel a distinct up. 
easiness, as though her shade were 
interposing to forbid me. If | 
believed in the afterlife, I would 
hold my peace. I should not like 
to account to her in whateve 
place we might meet — Limbo is 
where I best imagine her, waiting 
for me at some stairhead with 
folded arms and cold cream on 
her face, as she used to wait in 
her pink quilted Japanese bathrobe 
or the green one with the dragons 
when I turned my key softly in 
the front door at two or three in 
the morning, with a lie, which] 
hoped not to need, trembling on 
my lips. She will never forgive 
me for what I am about to do, 
and if there is an afterlife, it is 
God who will have to listen » 
my explanations.” 


Her Catholic background be. 
gets defiance in her; her Jewish 
heritage is the source of fear. This 
fear expresses itself in the odd 
notion, for example, that her 
grandmother’s obviously unhing- 
ed quality of grief over the death 
of her sister Rosie Gottstein is an 
occult sign of some primordial 
Jewish “family feeling” instead of 
being what it so obviously wa 
— an early indication of that 
lady’s senile dementia. Here, the 
author shows that her early up- 
bringing in an Irish family circle 
where Jews were referred to either 
as “the Tribe” or the “Chosen” 
has not been without its psycho- 
logical after-effect. She sees 3 
mystery in the Jews where the 
reader does not. Her greatest re 
spect is reserved for her Protestant 
grandfather Harold Preston — 
her mother’s father and a man 
of real accomplishment and in- 
tegrity apparently. It was in- 
teresting to me to observe with 
what respect Mary McCarthy 
mentioned the offices which he 
occupied — state senator and 
president of the state and the city 
Bar Associations. In anothef 
place, she tells us of an uncle who 
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is “a millionaire.” For so uncon- 
yntional a person as the author, 
the tone of these passages seem 
» confess a curious standard of 
rilues. They made me think of 
ne of her own memorable formu- 
tions in The Company She 
Keeps: “Scratch a socialist and 
find a snob!” This piquant gen- 
walization must have been based, 
ike her others, on a merciless self-. 
grutiny. 

Her account of the convent in 
which she was educated and the 
forbidden lore she imbibed there 
reminded me at times of Emma 
Bovary. At other times, her con- 
fesions recalled those of Rous- 
sau. This is especially true of the 
episode which she calls “The Tin 
Butterfly,” in which we have al- 
most an eXact transposition of 
the celebrated episode in Rous- 
sau’s Confessions relating to the 
broken comb. In each case, the 
child is accused of a crime which 
has been committed by somebody 
dle, In neither case, despite ter- 
rible punishment, does the child 
confess. The traumatic incident 
possibly explains the preternatur- 
al stubbornness of both charac- 
ters. 1 need hardly say that Rous- 
seau’s description of his experience 
is immeasurably more intense than 
that of Mary McCarthy, who can- 
not resist a final touch to her 
story suggesting that the real vil- 
lain was her . wickedly sadistic 
Uncle Myers which is an invo- 
luntary tribute to the effective- 
ness of her moralistic training. In 
Rousseau, no explanation is given 
at all — the mystery of the accu- 
sation is not resolved and so the 
motivations of it are not cheap- 
ened, 


_ The principal value of this book 
8 suggested in a passage once 
quoted by Henry Miller as the 
epigraph of his book Tropic of 
Cancer. The passage is from 
Emerson, and it predicts that 
there will come a time in 
America when journals, autobi- 
ographies, and memoirs (“fascina- 
ting books”) would take the place 
in public esteem currently held 
by fiction. That time is not here 
yet, and I am not sure that it 
will ever come or that it would 
be an unmixed blessing if it did. 


But this book is a step along the 
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way. It has a value for us not 
only because it is a picture of a 
unique and interesting individual 
but because of the example of 
candor which it contains. It 
causes us to know one of our 
fellow-citizens better. Mary Mc- 
Carthy, like William Carlos Wil- 
liams, is in her own person a veri- 
table melting-pot. It is not mere- 
ly a question of having a pic- 
turesque Jewish relative, as it is 
in the case of Robert Lowell or 
Stephen Spender, but of a person 
who feels oneself to be a mixture 


(almost a mishmash) of so many 
disparate attitudes and hereditary 
strains that the very eccentricity 
of the result becomes representa- 
tive of our American world. We 
wish, in short, that others might 
explore the background of their 
own actions and beliefs as tena- 
ciously as Mary McCarthy does. 


Milton Hindus 





Milton Hindus is Associate Prof- 
essor of Literature at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 
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